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KO'ISEISHFERS '  CHAT  Tuesday,  November"  16,  1937 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY ) 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Inf ox-mation  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Once  a  year— -at  least  once  a  year,  the  cooks  of  the  country  bring  up 
that  old  argument  about  the  stuffing    for  the  turkey  and  eventually  it  reaches 
my  mail"bag.     Sure  as  Thanksgiving  comes  around,  the  argument  gets  underway. 
So  I  wasn't  surprised  at  all  this  week  to  find  letters  from  listeners  who 
favor  moist  stuffing  and  from  others  who  like  theirs  fluffy  and  dry.  When 
they  ask  me  to  take  sides — well,  all  I  can  sa.y  is  that  it's  just  a  matter  of 
taste. 

But  if  you  should  ask  me  which  I  prefer,  I'd  have  to  admit  that  I'm 
on  the  dry  side.     I  like  the  kind  of  stuffing  the  foods  people  at  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  make.    No  liquid  at  all  in  their  recipes. 

Their  mixture  for  savory  stuffing,  for  example,  calls  for  fine  breadcrumbs, 
butter  or  other  fat  and  different  seasoning  materials  including  chopped  celery 
and  leaves,  chopped  onion,  parsley  cut    up,  salt,  pepper  and  savoring  seasoning, 
but  no  wator  or  other  liquid.    These  same  ingredients  plus  chestnust  make 
the  chestnut  stuffing  that  is  so  delicious  with  roast  turkey.    And  they  also 
make  the  celery  stuffing  for  roast  goose — these  ingredients  with  some  celery 
seed  added  to  intensify  the  celery  flavor.    You  sue,  when  you  add  water  or 
other  liquid  to  stuffing,  it  is  likely  to  become  soggy  and  to  pack  down  inside 
the  bird.     That's  the  reason  that  I  incline  toward  the  dry  side. 

Speaking  of  adding  water,  here's  another  frequent  Thanksgiving  question. 
"How  much  water  should  I  put  in  the  pan  in  which  I  roast  the  turkey?" 

Answer:    None  at  all,  if  your  turkey  is  young  and  tender.    When  you  have 
stuffed  and  trussed  and  rubbed  the  turkey  all  over  with  salt  and  butter  and 
flour,  put  a  piece  of  turkey  fat  over  the  breast,  and  place  the  turkey  on  a 
rack  in  an  open  roasting  pan.    Do  not  put  any  water  in  the  pan  underneath, 
ffater  in  a  roasting  pan  makes  steam  and  steam  around  a  roasting  turkey,  or 
^y  other  tender  meat,  draws  out  juices  and  makes  the  cooking  process  slower. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  bird  that  is  not  so  young  and  tender, 
you  may  have  best  success  by  cooking  it  a  longer  time  in  a  covered  roasting  pan. 

The  salad  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  a  problem  to  another  listener. 
She  asks  for  suggestions  for  a  light,  colorful  and  inexpensive  salad.     The  first 
answer  that  comes  to  my  mind  is:     jellied  cider  salad.    Every  try  it?    For  5  or 

'people,  use  2  and  a  half  cups  of  clear  cider.  ..2  tablespoons  of  gelatin  a 

Jtolf  cup  of  finely  chopped  celery.... a  fourth  teaspoon  of  salt... and,  if  you 
■^ike  the  added  flavor  and  color  of  green  pepper  and  red  pimento,  use  a  table- 
spoon of  finely  chopped  green  pepper  (or  finely  chopped  parsley)  and  2  table- 
spoons of  finely  chopped  pimento. 
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Making  this  jellied  salad  is  very  simple.    You  soak  the  gelatin  in  a 
half  cuv)  of  the  cold  cider.     Then  you  heat  the  rest  of  the  cider  just  to  the 
toiling  point,  pour' it  into  the  gelatin  and  stir  until  the ^gelatin  dissolves. 
Ihen,  strain  and  chill  the  mixture.    TH/lien  it  "begins  to  set,  stir  in  the 
vegetables  and  salt  and  pour  into  individual  molds.  Here's  a  salad  that  you 
can  make  the  day  "before  Thanksgiving  and  put  away  in  the  refrigerator  until 
the  last  minute  when  you  turn  out  the  jelly  on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with 
French  dressing.     (Mayonnaise  is  delicious  with  this  salad,  hut  a  little  hearty 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.) 

If  you  would  prefer  a  green  salad  to  a  jellied  salad,  all  sorts  of 
delicious  mixtures  are  possible.     Sections  of  grapefruit  with  lettuce  or  other 
greens  make  a  light  and  tart  salad,  always  especially  appetizing  with  a  heavy 
meal.    By  the  way,  when  you  cut  those  sections  of  grapefruit,  save  the  juice 
that  drips  off.    You  can  use  that  juice  instead  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  in 
the  French  dressing.     Those  firm  red  or  green  grapes  that  all  the  markets  are 
featuring  at  this  time  of  year  also  make  delicious  salad  with  lettuce  and 
French  dressing.     The  easiest  way  to  prepare  them  is  simply  to  cut  them  in 
half  and  take  out  the  seeds  and  then  serve  mixed  with  the  lettuce.     But  if  you 
want  a  more  delicate  salad  and  don't  mind  extra  work,  you  can  remove  the  skins, 
too. 

Or  maybe  you  have  your  heart  set  on  a  light  crisp  vegetable  salad  bowl. 
TChen  that  is  well  maae ,  there's  nothing  more  appetizing.     I  remember  a  delight- 
ful salad  of  this  sort  I  had  recently.     It  was    largely  of  small  crisp  strips 
of  different  raw  vegetables — cut  Chinese  style,  you  know.     Strips  of  green 
pepper  and  carrots  and  also  celery  in  little  curls,  even  raw  turnip  and  cauli- 
flower— all  of  these  make  a  delicious  mixture  if  they  are  vury  crisp  and 
mixed  with  dressing  just  the  last  minute. 

Once  in  a  while  a  listener  sends  me  a  suggestion  instead  of  a  question. 
Here's  a  Thanksgiving  idea  that  comes  from  a  listener  who  tried  it  out  herself 
last  year  and  reports  great  success.     She  entertained  a  good  many  relatives 
from  far  and  near  at  what  she  calls  an  "interf amily  celebration."    When  the 
guests  were  all  assembled,  they  drew  from  a  large  basket  autumn  leaves  with 
notes  attached  assigning  them  various  jobs.     One  slip  said:     "Take  off  the 
plates."    Another,  "Serve  the  dessert."    A  third,  "Pour  the  water."    And  so 
on.    This  method  saved  the  day  for  the  hostess,  she  says,  and  provided  a 
good  deal  of  fun  for  the  whole  group. 

More  Thanksgiving  notes  tommorow. 
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